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Hoffmann was in a quandary. He did not share in their
entirety the views of the High Command and yet was
diffident in placing himself in opposition to them. More-
over, though he had not seen Luderidorff, he had every
reason to believe that the First Quartermaster-General
was seriously displeased with him. In view of these circum-
stances, he begged to be excused from giving his personal
opinion to the Emperor.

" When your All-Highest War Lord wishes to hear
your views on any subject it is your duty to give them to
him, quite irrespective of whether they coincide with those
of the Supreme Command or not ", replied Wilhelm II.

At that Hoffmann began to talk. He gave the Emperor
the views of a man who for the past eighteen months had
been in constant touch with the situation and who had
had practical experience of its difficulties. He pointed out
that, notwithstanding the measures taken by Prussia during
many decades, she had not been able to manage her
Polish subjects, and that consequently he could see no
advantage to the Empire from the addition of a further
two million Poles to its population, as was envisaged by
the demands of the Supreme Command. He was even more
critical of Erzberger's so-called " German Solution ". He
suggested that the new Polish frontier should be drawn
in such a way as to bring to Germany the smallest possible
number of Polish subjects. Only a small additional strip of
territory, with not more than 100,000 Polish inhabitants,
was necessary, near Thorn and Bendzin, to prevent the
enemy artillery in any subsequent war from firing straight
on to the main railway station of Thorn, or into the Upper
Silesian coal-fields.

Deeply impressed with the reasonableness of Hoffmann's
argument, the Emperor, always swayed by what he had
last heard, agreed with him, and at once had a map pre-
pared in accordance with his proposals. This he produced
next morning at the Crown Council, to which Hoffmann